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SijjTirnary 


1,  Tobacc©  production  in  the  United  States  vie.s  started  to  neet 
export  demand.    During  the  colonial  period,  exports  eiODaiided  rapioly. 
In  1619,  exports  were  20,000  pounds,  and  in  1771-7^3 >  they  averr.ged  ,!:-ore 
than  100  million  pounds.     In  the  interval  between  the  Revolutionary^'  "Tar 
and  the  Civil  i7ar,  exports  were  gene rallj  lov;er  than  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  colonial  period,  but  from  I84.O  to  I860  exports  increased  and 
reached  approximately  I67  jnillion  pounds  in  ].860,     Following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  '.7ar,  exports  increased  rather  rapidly.     In  1868,  they  exceeded 
200  million  pounds;  in  1874-,  they  y\'ere  more  than  3OO  raillion  pounds,  and 
in  1913  they  amounted  to  more  than  JJDO  million  pounds.    During  the  20 
years  between  V/orld  V/ar  I  and  I7orld  VJar  II,  exports  were  irregular.  In 
1919  they  reached  an  all-time  high  of  approximatel:/  777  million  pounds, 
and  vjere  thereafter  irregularly  lower.    The  low  point  for  the  period  was 
reached  in  1935  when  exports  ivere  only  396  .million  pounds, 

2,  Scports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  did  not  maintaj.n  their 
relative  position  in  world  tra.de  during  the  interval  between  ITorld  iTar  I 
and  V'/orld  YJar  II,    During  that  period  the  United  States  j)ercentage  of 
world  tra,de  in  tobacco  decreased  from  46,4  percent  to  39,7  percent,  vihile 
exports  from  other  countries  increased  proportionately.     This  loss  in 
relative  position  was  due  largely  to  trade  barriers,  such  as  barter 
arrangements,  currency  manipulation,  and  preferential  rates  of  duty, 

3«     Immediate  postxjar  r.rospects  are  favorable  for  the  export  of  all 
types  of  tobacco.    Lack  of  foreign  exchange  may  retard  .business  with  so.:ie 
countries,  unless  loans  or  long-term  credits  can  be  arranged.    The  long- 
term  prospects  will  be  determined  by  several  factors.     Trade  barriers,  or 
the  absence  of  such  barriers,  will  probably  be  the  most  imiportant  factor. 
Removal  of  trade  barriers  would  assist  the  United  States  in  recovering  its 
previous  position  in  \vorld  trade  in  tobacco.    The  long-term  prospects  do 
not  apply  equall.y  to  all  classes  of  tobacco.     If  the  prewar  trend  to 
cigarettes  continues  in  the  postwar  period,  vjhich  appears  likely,  the 
demand  for  flue-cured  and  light  elr-cured  tobacco  would  increase  aiid  tiie 
requirements  for  fire-cured  and  dejrk  air-cured  leaf  vjoula  decrease. 

No  other  country  has  produced  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  and  :iir-cujred 
tobacc*  v;ith  flavor  n.nd  aroma  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Siiiiilarly,  the  cigar  tobacco  of  Cuba  has  flavor  exid  aroLia  unexcelled  by 
the  product  of  any  other  country.    The  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
the  United  States  should  be  a  favoroble  factor  in  the  long-term  exports 
from  this  country.    Tobacco  consumers  throughout  most  of  the  world  prefer 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  certain  products,  <and  this 
applies  particularly  to  "Virginia"  and  blended  cigarettes,  pipe  mixtures, 
and  snuff. 

The  long-term  demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco  from  this  country  may 
also  be  influenced  by  production  in  other  coujitries  and  by  the  prices  for 
grades  of  the  lower  qua,lities  which  are  exported  to  countries  in  which 
demand  is  largely  regulated  by  price.    The.  long-term  export  of  Bur  ley 
tobacco  v^ill  be  influenced  by  the  effect,  or 'lack  of  effect,  of  the  world- 
wide distribution  of  blended  cigarettes  diuring  the  war.     If  smokers  in 
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other  countries  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  cigarettes,  it  may 
also  be  necessary  to  carry  out  considerable  promotional  vjork,  to  induce 
foreign  manufacture  of  "American"  cigarettes,  v^hich  vrould  inc-rease  Burley 
exports.    Aside  from  the  production  of  fire-cured  find  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  in  other  countries,  if  the  historic  trend  in  the.  use  of  tobacco 
continues,  it  appears  that  these  classes  vdll,  in  the  long-term  prospects, 
be  in  decreasing  demand  in  the  vjorld  tobacco  trade. 


Tobacco  was  one  of  the  first  commodities  exported  from  the  area  now 
included  in  the  United  States,    The  first  record  of  exports  refers  to  a 
cargo  of  2,300  pounds  forwarded  by  the  settlers  of  Jamestovm,  Virginia. 
This  shipment  reached  the  port  of  London  in  I6I5.    The  price  of  tobacco 
in  England  was  then  very  highj  in  I6I8,  fine  Spanish  leaf  sold  at  18 
shillings  per  pound.    High  prices  encouraged  the  Virginia  Company  to 
exploit  the  tobacco-grovjing  possibilities  of  its  colony,  and  in  I6I8  the 
Company's  agent  in  Virginia  ivas  instructed  to  offer  settlers  3  shillings 
per  po\md  for  their  best  tobacco,  and  1  shilling  6  pence  per  pound  for' 
second  quality.    These  prices  were  effective  in  stimulating  production, 
and  20,000  pounds  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  entered  the  port  of  London  in 
1619,    Thereafter,  exports  of  colonial  tobacco  increased  rapidly,  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  1,  below, 

,  Tabl e_  l._  _  Colonial  exports  of  tobacco  for^  specified  year s_,_  1615-1775 


History  of  United  States  tobacco  export  trade 


Period         \  Exports 


Pounds 


A ve  r  age  annual 


a/  Tobacco,  Its  History,  Jerome  E.  Brooks, 
b/  Foreign  Agriculture,  Vol,  I,  No.  11,  November  1937. 
c/  History  of  Agriculture  in  Southern  United  States  to  I860, 


L,  C,  Gray. 


During  the  70  years,  1790  to  I860,  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  ITar,  exports  increased  but  not  as  rapidly  as  during  the  colonial 
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period.    Statistics  of  e:)q5orts  during  that  pariod  were  expressed  in  hogs- 
heads.    Using  an  average  weight  per  hogshead  of  1,000  pounds,  the  exports 
of  that  period  can  be  compared  vjith  those,  of  Garli-;r  and  later  years.  In 
1790  (see  Table  2),  exports  amouiited  to  11S,460  hogsheads,  approximately 
118,5  million  pounds,  a.nd  they  did  not  again  reach  that  amount  for  50 
years.     Thereafter,  exports  increased  to  167,27 A-  hogsheads  in  i860,  or 
about  167,3  million  pounds. 

Table  2,    United  States  exports  of  uimanuf actured  tobacco  for 


specified  years,  1790-1860 


Year  a/' 

Exports 

yea,r  a/ 

Exports_  ^ 

Hogsheads 

Hogsheads 

1790 

118,^60 

1830 

83,810 

1795 

61,050 

1835 

94,353 

1800 

78,680 

1840 

119,484 

1805 

71,252 

1845 

147,168 

1810 

8^,13/!. 

1350 

145,729 

1815 

B5,337 

1855 

b/150,213 

1820 

83,940 

IS  60 

b//l67,274 

1825 

75,984 

a/  Year  ended  September  30  for  the  period  I79O-I84O,  -and  year 
ended  June  30  for  the  period  1845-6*0, 

b/  In  addition  the  follo;jing  tobacco         exjiorted:  13,366  cases 
and  13,913  bales  in  1855,  and  15,035  cases  and  17,817  bales  in 
I860. 

Source:     History  of  Agriculture  in  the'  Southern  United  St:.tes 
to  IS6O,  L.  C.  Gray. 


In  the  pvjriod  betv/een  the  Civil  VJar  and  World  VJar  I,  exoorts  of 
tobacco  increased,  and  in  1868  exceeded  200  million  pounds.  Exports 
exceeded  300  million  pounds  in  1874,  ond  39  years  later,  in  1913,  they 
passed  the  4OO  million-pound  level. 
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Table  3.     United  States'  exports  of  uninrnirLactured  tobacco  for 


•  .    specified  j/'ears,  1866- 

x-imount  b/  ii 

Amount  b/ 

ioar  a/ 

.  Year  a/ 

■1,000 

,  pounds  II 

"Dounds 

1866 

190,826  :| 

1896  ■ 

287,700 

1871 

215,668  ii 

1901 

306,901 

1876 

218,310  ii 

1906 

302,333 

1881 

227,027  ii 

1911 

351,56s 

1886 

281,737  i: 

1916 

436,^67 

1891 

236,970  ii 

a/  Year  ending  June  30. 

b/  Amounts  do  not  include  stems,  trimTiin4:s ,  and  scrap,  vihich  are 
usaallj  not  a  significant  percentage  of  total  exports.     They  liave 
varied  from  less  than  1  percent  to  a  high  01  about  8  percent. 
Exports  are  stated  in  packed  or  redried  v;eights  and  have  not  in  this 
and  other  tables  been  converted  to  f arm— sale s--w eight  basis. 
Source:    Goi±iierce  and  Ilavigation  of  the  United  States, 


Immedi£.tely  follovjing  V/orld  War  I,  exports  of  tobacco  from  the,  .. 
United  States  increased' great I7,  and  in  1919  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
776,7  nuMlion  pounds.     They  declined  irreg^j.lariy  to  396  iiiillion  pounds 
in  1935,  vjhich  Tjas  the  lovij  level,  of ,  exports  for  the  interval  bet'ueen 
World  War' I  and  World  War  II, 


Table  4-*    United  St^ates  exfDorts  of  tob~cco  for  specified  years, ^ 
19 18-19  38 


Year 

19 18 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 


Amount  b/ 
1,000  .  ■ 

■  ]")Ounds 
406,827 
776,678 
479,900 
522,756 
441,856 
497,347 
575,398 
477,488 
487,058 
511,868 
583,846 


Year  a/ 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Amount ■ b/ 
^  1,000  • 
pounds 
565,902 
579,704 
524,472 
411,159 
438,936 
440,831 
396,330 
425,269 
434,796 
489,094 


a/  Calendar  year, 
b/  Stems,  triinmings,  and  scrao  are  included. 

Source:  Tobacco  iiarhets  and  Conditions  Abroad,  Vol,  Xr/,  iJo,  43, 
October  24,  1939,  United  States  Departmient  of  Commerce, 


l^nitod  St^.oos  shr.re  ,in  vjorld  exports  oT  tobo.cco 

The  United  States  exports  a  larger  ?jnount  of  tobacco  than  rjiy  other 
coitritry.     It  does  not,  ho\;ovcv,  export  as  nuch  as  other  countries  combixied. 
Table  5  gives  tiie  average  oxj:.)orts  by  5-year  ;ooriods  from  this  coiantry,  and 
those  from  other  coi.intries.     It  also  shovjs  total  exports,  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  which  originated  in  the  United  States.'    The  period  covered 
is  the  20  years  betv;een  the  end  of  VJorld  '■■ar  I  and  the  beginn.-ijig  of  TJorld 
l/ar  II. 


Table  5.    Exports  of  uninaxiuf actured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  for  specified  periods,  cdendar-year  basis, 
1919-1938 


Quantity-iV  Percent 


:j  '  United 

~"  Other 

Total  : 

United 

Otiier 

Average 

:i  States 

coLuitries 

States 

countries 

T:.tal 

li  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

pojumds- 

t^'Ounds 

 po]^I^js_  \ 

Fe  rce^.it 

Percent 

Percent 

1919-23 

543,707 

627,198 

1,170,905  i 

46.4 

53.6 

100.0 

192i^-2S 

ii  527,132 

767,437 

1,294,569  i 

40.7 

59.3 

100.0 

1929-33 

'  504,035 

727,532  , 

1,231,567  i 

40.9 

59.1 

lOC.O 

192^-33 

1  437,271 

662,725 

1,100,056  ; 

39.7 

60.3 

100.0 

a/  Stem.s, 

trLmmings,  ciid  scrap 

are  includ 

ed. 

Source:  Annual  Reports  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  United  States  Depcart- 
ment  of  i.gri culture. 


The  share  of  the  United  States  in  vjor3-d  tobacco  exports  v.'as  46,4  per- 
cent for  thie  1919-23  period.     It  decreased  to  39.7  percent  during  the 
5-year  period  imviediately  preceding  'forld  War  II.    This  r;as  a  loss  of  6,7 
percent  in  relative  position  or  a  reduction  of  19.6  percent  in  actual 
exports  during  the  20  years,  1919-3S.  •  • 

During  the  1919-23  period,  average  .-annual  v;orld  exports  vj^re  1,171 
inillion  pounds,  cud.  for  the  1934-38  period  they  vioro  1,100  million  pounds, 
,a  decrease  of  7I  million  pounds,  or  6  percent,    Houever,  exiDorts  from  the 
United  States  showed  a  decrease  of  I06  million  pounds  for  the  1934-38 
period,  as  comp.ared  \jith  those  of  the  1919-23  period,  or  a  loss  of  19.6 
percent.  On  the  other  h?nd,  exports  of  other  countries  shov;ed  a  gain  ox 
almost  36  million  pounds,  or  5.6  percent,  for  the  20  j^ears.    Trade  condi- 
tions during  the  15  years  immediately  preceding, 'Torld  VJar  II  were  such 
that  ejqDorts  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  decreased  rnd  those  from 
other  countries  increased. 

Importcance  01  tobacco  exports 


In  total  value  of  ex;;-jorts  from  the  UnjLted  States,  unmanufactured 
tobacco  raniced  fifth  in  1934,  1935,  '^nd  1936,  sixth  in  1937  ^'-iid  1938,  and 
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then  dropped  to  eighth  place  in  1939  >  due  to  the  British  vjithdraiving  from 
the  markets  on  account  of  exchange  .and  shipping  difficulties.     Tobacco  was 
second  in  value  of  agricultural  commodities  exported  during  1934-38,  and 
was  third  in  1939.    Cotton  ranked  first  in  agricultural  ejqDorts  during 
those  years.    Any  product  which  has  such  a  high  rajik  in  total  exports  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  vjhole  economy  of  the  country,  o.nd  is  of  ^particular 
importahce  to  producers.    The  export  values  of  unmanuf Pictured  tobacco  ard 
rem  cotton    for  specified  years  are  shown  in  Table  6,- 

Table  6,    United  States  export  va.lue  of  unmanufactured  cotton 
and  tobacco,  1935-1944 


Unmanuf 

actured 

Years 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

Ai'-erage 

1935-39 

318,440 

127,798 

1940 

213,400 

43,632 

1941 

82,562 

65,125 

1942 

98,590 

67,742 

1943  . 

184,244 

170,242 

1944  . 

114,550 

146,Vi-0 

Source:  Export  value  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


During  1940-42,  the  average  value  of  cotton  exports  v/as  about  41 
percent  of  the  average  for  1935-39,  while  the  a.verage  value  of  tobacco 
exports  was  about  46  percent  of  those  for  that  period.     In  1943,  cotton 
exports  ¥;ere  58- percent,  and  in  1944  about  36  percent  of  exports  during 
1935-39,,  while  tobacco  exports  were  133  percent  and  114  percent,  respec- 
tively,.   In  1944,  the  value  of  tobacco  exports  exceeded  those  of  raw 
cotton,.    The  shipments  of  tobacco  during  the  later  war  years  may  be  some 
indication  of  the  potential  demand  for  tobacco  in  the  immedi=ate  postvirar 
period. 

The  European  market  •         "  '  ' 

Certain  European  countries  provided  the  markets  for  the  miajor  part 
of  surplus' tobacco  gvovm  in  the  exporting  countries.    They  were  the  out- 
let for  the  greater  part  of  the  e2<ports  from  the  United  States  before 
VJorld  War  I  and  in  the  interval  between  19 18  and  1938.    The  ■  importance  of 
European  countries  as  a  market  for  United  States  surplus  tobacco  is 
indicated  b}'-  the  statement  of  e:<ports  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7.    United  States  ex[oortp  of  loaf  tobn.cco,  including  stems, 
trimmings,  and  scrap,  to  all  countries  .and  to' European 
countries,  fiscal  years  1909-1918,  calendar  years  1918-1938 


Years 

To  all 
countries 

1  To  -Surc^-^ean 
'■■  countries- 

Percentage 
to  European 
countries 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Peroent 

Fiscal 

year: 

1969  ■ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19U 

1915 

1916 

1917 
19 18 

281,901 
357,196 
355.327 
379,945 
418,797 
449,750 
348,346 
443,293 
411,599 
289,171 

245,276 
304>833 
300,787 

323,173 

345,884 
380,486 

296,947 
376,717 
336,509 
229,615 

87.0 

85.3 
84.7 
85.1 
82,6 
84.6 
85.2 
85.0 
81,8 
79.4 

Calendar 


year: 
1918 

406,827 
776,678 

323,162 
683,217 

79.4 

1919 

88,0 

1920 

479,900 
522,756 

383,960 

80.0 

1921 

440,794 

84.3 

1922 

441,856 

353,997 

■  80.1 

1923 

497,347 

331,080 
416,405 

76.6 

1924 

575,398 

72.4 

1925 

477,488 

311,716 

65.3 

1926 

487,058 

314,229 

64.5 

1927 

511,868 
583,846 

371,414 

72.6 

1928 

317,244 

54.3 

1929 

565,902 

353,081 

62,4 

1930 

579,704 

359,807 

62.1 

1931 

524,472 

285,583 

54.5 

1932 

411,159 
438,936 

267,217 

65.0 

1933 

308,591 

70.3 

1934 

440,831 

310,492 

70.4 

1935 

396,330 

312,720 
310,693 

78.9 

1936 

425,269  : 
434,796 

73.1 

1937 

312,943 

72.0 

1938 

489,094 

366,327 

74.9 

Source:  Tobacco  Ivlarkcts  rnd  Conditions  Abroad,  Vol,  XIV,  No,  43, 
October  24,  1939.    United  States  Department  of  Commerce . 


Table  7  shovjs  the  amounts  exported  annually  from  the  United  States  to 
all  countries  from  I909  through  1938,  the  .-^jnounts  sent  to  European 
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coxmtrios,  rj^d  the  percentago  of  United  Str.tcs  .exports  thct  vjent  to  Europe^ 
Since  the  taki'hgB  of  Europem  countries  \>jere  such  a  large  percentage  of 
total  exports  from  the  -United  States,  it  ViTOuld  appear  that  sh.iprnents  to  the 
principal  importing  countries  of  Europe  would  provide  data  indicating  vjhere 
United  Staters  exports  failed  to  retain  their  relative  position  in  inter- 
national trMe  in  tobacco. 

Table'  B  gives  imports  of  tobacco  into  10  Europeaai  countries,  and  the 
ajnount  impdrted  by  each  from  this  country  aixl  the  percentage  from  the 
United  States,     The  average  annual  imports  of  tobacco  by  the  specified 
countries  'from  the  United  States  amounted  t.o  4.11  million  pounds  during  the 
5-year  period  1919-23.    The  cjnount  decreased  . to  303  million  pomids  in  the 
1934-38  period.     This  vjas  a  decrease  "of  108.  million  pomids.     In  the  1919-23 
period,  the  specified  countries  imported  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States,  353  million  pounds,  and  in  the  1934-38  period  their  takings 
from  countries  other  than  the  (Jnited  States  ajnouiited  to  404  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  51  million  pounds.    VJliile  average  imports  of  the  10  countries 
vsere  lower  in  1934-38  than  in  19l9-23_by  57  million  pounds,  average  imports 
,'from  sources  other  than  the  United  States  increased  by  51  million  poujids, 
•The  decrease  in  imports  into  the  specified  countries,  plus  the  increase  in 
-imports  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  ?jnounted  to  108  million 
pounds*,  which  vjas- the  average  annual  decrease  in  imports  from,  the 
United'  Slates  in  the-  1934-38  period,  as  compared  viith  the  1919-23  period. 

The  United  Kingdom  T\)as  the     only  one  of"  the  specified  countries  xi/hich 
imported  from  the  United  Sto.tes  more  tobacco'  in  the  1934-38 ,  period  than  in 
the  1919-23- period.     Its  t?iiings  from  the  United  States  increased  by  7.1 
million  pounds,  but  its  total  average  annual  imports  increased  by  44«1 
m-illion.     If  t.he  specified  countries  had  maintained  their  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in  the  1934—38  period  on  the  srme  per- 
centage basis  as  in  the  1919-23  period,  their  average  annual  toJcings  of 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  in  the  1934-38  period  would  have  been  384 
mii'lion  pounds  instead  of  their' -actual  takings  of  303  million  pounds.  In 
other  x'jords,  f  ailure  to  ret?in  a\ir  1919-23  relative  position  in  the 
tobacco  tr?ode  of  these  countries'  resulted  in  rii  axmual  decrease  of  81 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  by  these  countries 
during  the  5  years  ended  December  31 ^  1938, 

Adequacy  of  statistics 

Statistics  of  tobacco  exports  and  imports  are  subject  to  certain  • 
tLimitations.  This  should  be  "kept  in  mind  when  two  sets  of  figures  are 
"being  compared,  as  .-they  me.y  be  difficult  to  reconcile.  In  some  cases, 
discrepancies  ccai  be  expl£dned,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  obscure.  The 
limitations  of  statistics  in  this  connection  are  explained  in  i/ Circular 
249 >  pages  104  and  105.  It  will  be  well  to  study  this  Circular  before 
comparing  the  statistics  given  above  with  those  published  elsevjhere, 

1/  Aiiierican  Tobacco  Typos,  Uses  ond  i^rrkets,  by  Charles  E,  Gage, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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The  recent  ivar  may  ha-ve  caused  changes  vjhich  will  impair  ..prcivar 
standards  of  evaluation,  but  these  changes,  other  than  loss  ^'f  life, 
property  destruction,  _and  bqmdary  changes,  are  unknovm,.    Prevjar  exports 
are,  therefore,  the  only  guide  to  potential  postwar  trade  in  tobacco.  The 
tob3,cco  trade  of  each  country  was  established  on  the  basis  of  price  and 
consiomer  preference  for  particular  classes  of  tobacco -and  for  certain 
grades  or  qualities  of  each  class.    The  trade  is  relatively  stable,  and 
short-tirae  radical  changes  are  infrequent.    It  appears  probable,  therefore, 
that  importing  countries  yjill  seek  supplies  in  the  postwar'  period  from 
their  prevmr  sources,  provided  economic  and  trade  conditions  will -permit. 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  are  shown  in  Table  9^  for 
the  calendar  years  of  .1920-1944  o-nd  the  first  •9  months- of  1945.  Tobacco 
exported  from  the  United  States  is  of  several  classes  and  types „  and  since 
the  postwar  prospects  may  vary  according  to  class,  it  appears  desirable 
that  each  class  be  considered  separately. 

Flue-cured  t p bacc o_ 

This  class  of  tobacco  made  up.  about  75  percent  of  our  exports  in  the 
prei'var  years  1934-3^  a^nd-was  shipped  to  almost  100.  countries  end  dependen- 
cies.    Of  the  total  exports  during  that  period,  about  74  percent  went  to 
Europe,  approximately  17.  percent ,  to  Asia,  and  6  percent  to  Oceania,  The 
British  Isles,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Eire,  took  the  bulk  of  our  exports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  Europe,  accounting  for  about  88,5  percent,'  Other 
prev\;ar  European  markets  of  importance  were  the  Netherlc^nds ,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Siveden^  Denmark,  Nonvay,  Prance,  .^jid  Finlond,    China  vjas  the  prin- 
cipal o'utlet  for  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Asia,  although  Japan,  Thailtirid, 
India,  end  the  Netherlands  Indies  were  markets  of  importance.    The-"  export 
markets 'for  flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  America  vjere  Canada,  Mexico,.- 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrcador,    The  countries  of  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  Isles,  imported  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the,  prewar 
period,  and  most  of  them  maintained  their  imports  during  the  vjar,  some 
increasing  their  takings,    Egypt  was  the  principal  market  for  flue-cured 
tobo.cco  in  Africa,  but  most  countries  of  th?.t  continent  imported  small  quan- 
tities.   In  Ocecjiia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  v\;ere  for'  many  years  impor- 
tant miarkets  for  flue-cured  tobacco  from  the  United  States, 

The  postwar  prospects  for  the  export  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  as  vjcll  as 
for  other  classes,  should  be  considered  in  two  parts:     immediate  prospects 
and  long-term  prospects.    The  prospects  for  ejcport  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
for  the  next  2  years  are  favorable.    Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  some  countries  are  belov>;  prevjar  levels,  rsid  in  many  others  they 
are  extremely  lovj  or  nonexistent.     Those  countries  which  vjere  large  users 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  vjill  probably  wish  to  purchase  for  current  require- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  their  stocks.     This  would  create  a 
large  potential  demand.    The  actual  demand  will,  of  course,  depend  on  their 
ability  to  buy.'   In  some  cases,  especially  in  devastated  European  countries, 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  loans  or  extended  credit,  as  they 
have  limited  products  for  export.  Other  countries  need  to  sell  their 
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products  in  the  United  Str.tes  to  acquire  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  and  other  products,  raw  and  manufactured,    HoYvever_,  i£i    vio^v  of 
the  importance  of  tobacco  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  governments  and  its 
value  in  sustaining  morale,  it  appears'.:that.  the-  actual  demand  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  at  least  2' years' will  be,  equal  to,  or  possibly- exceed, 
this  country's  exportable  surplus. 

The  long-term  prospects  for  the- export  cf  flue-cured  tobacco,..  <?nd.. for 
other  classes,  ivill  be  determined  by  several  factors,  some  of  i-'jhich  appeai' 
to  be  imfavorable.    The  unfavorable  factors  b.Te  possible  vjorld  over-'"  ] 
production  of  f lue-curedt  tobacco,  price  competition,  trade  barriers,  and 
competition  from.  Oriental  (Turkish)  tobacco. 


Food  is  at  present  the  principal  concern  of  m^my  nations  \<ihlch 
formerly  produced  tobacco  for  home  consmiption  and  for  export.    '.Then  the 
several- nations  return  to  normal  peacetime  pursuits,  it  is  expected  that 
those  that  previously  grew  tobacco  will  continue  production,  oxid^  they  may 
try  to  exceed  their  prewar  outturn.    This  will  be  determined  to  some 
extent  by  willingness  '■•nd  ability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  other 
countries  with  flue-cured  tobacco  during  their  reha,bilitation  period  end  ■ 
by  their  need  of  foreign  exchange.     There  were  some  20  countries,  other 
than  the  United  States,  ivhich  grew  flue-cured  tobacco  in  prev^ar  years, 
and  several  others  were  conducting  experim.ents  to  determine  whether  they 
could  grow  the  crop  ..siuCcessfully,    The  principal  producing,  countries, 
their  production  for- -specified  years,  and  the  United  States  percentage  of 
known  production^  are  sho;vn  in -Table  10,  -  ■■      ■    ...  . 


Table  lO,   Fcue-curcd  tobacco;    Kncaij  product lorj  iw  .■'uoDuc-ttje  couut-ries,  . 
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•It  will  be  Jioted  th.-^.t  the  United  Str.tes  produced  90.6  percent  of  the 
known  world  production  of  flue-cured  tobr.cco  in  1923.     Its  sh:\re  decreased 
to  78,5  percent  in  1931  '.und  decreased  further  to  63  percent  in  ?-9A0.- 
Statistics  of  production  in  Asia  are  not  available  for  the  v/ar  years,  but 
the  outturn  in  that  area  probably  declined.    During  the  war  years,  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  increased,  and  its  percentage  of  world  production 
is  naN  greater  than  in  the  years  inuviediatcly  preceding  VJorld  '.Tar  II,  If 
the  prewajT  accelerated  ra.te  of  flue-cured  production  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  maintained  in  the  postwar  period  and  if  United  States  production 
should  be  continued  at  its  present  level,  it  appears  that  stocks  of  the 
several  importing  countries  could  be  repla.ced  rapidly,  a.nd  ,at  the  sajric 
time  consumption  needs  could  be  met.    Should  the  high  rate  of  xvorld  produc- 
tion continue  after  stocks  have  been  replenished,  the  supply  would  exceed 
annual  requirem.ents,  aiid  the  present  shortage  "ivould  bo  followed  by  a.  sur- 
plus.    In  that  event,  keen  competition  between  ejqporting  countries  would 
result. 

The  price  of  flue-cured  tcb-^cco  v;ill  be  an  L'lportant  factor  in  the 
long-term  prospects  for  exports,  especially  when  stocks  have  been  replen- 
ished and  production  equals  or  exceeds  annual  consumption.    Prices  of 
flue— cured  tobacco  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  most  of  the  ■ 
producing  coimtries,  and  much  higher  than  in  Asia,  \;hich  will  probably 
provide  the  keenest  com.petition.    Moreover,  during  the  past  fevi/  years,  low- 
quality  grades  \vhich.  are  largely  exported,  have  sold  for  aLmost  the  same 
prices  as  medium  and  higher-quality  grades.    If  this  situation  continues, 
it  could  grea.tly  reduce  exports  fromi  the  United  States  to  these  markets  ■  in'' 
which  price  is  the  important  factor,  •'  • 

Export  markets  for  flue-cured  tobacco  ma.y  be  classified  roughly  into 
quality  markets  ':'nd  price  m.a,rkqts.    Countries  in  which  the  population  has 
medium  to  high  earnings  usually, place  moderate  to  high,  import  duties  on 
uni:ianuf  acture-d'  toba.cco  .?nd  t'ob'acco  products.    The  duty  is  usua.lly  much 
higher  per  pound  tha.n  the  price  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  it  la,rgely 
determines  the  cost  ta'consuiaers  of  tobacco  products.    Manufacturers  in 
these  countries  prefer  .tobacco  of  modiujn  to  choice  q^ualities,  if  prices 
are  not  exorbitant,  as 'superior  produces  result  from  processing  such 
qua.lities,  and  there  is. 'less  waste  in  manufacturing,  ••  Those  countries  in 
which  the  earnings  of  the  population  arc  lov/,  •  usually '  impose  lov;  duties, 
or  none,  on  tobacco  imports.     In  such-  countries  the  cost  of lunmanuf actured 
tobacco  laJTgely  determines  the  prices"  at  which  tobacco i products  a.re 
retailed,  anrl  ilanuf  actuxers  usually  require  lo^v^priced' tobaccd.  Price 
rather  than  qua,lity  is' .tiie  determining  factor  "in  ej^orts  in 'these  co-un- 
tries,  as  only  .low-priced  pro'cliicts  cah  be  sold  in  larg(?  volume. 

The  tobacco  industrjj  is  a,  state  .monopoly -in  several  European  coun- 
tries.   These  cpuntries.  do  not- impose -duties  on.  imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  but  derive  revenue  from  the  mianuf acture  and  .distribution  of  ' 
tobacco  products.    Price  'and  q'uality  need  not  .be  considered^  since  there 
is  no  competition,  and  the  governments  can  regulate  imports  of  tobacco 
according  to  determined •  trade  ■  policies.    The  trade  relations,  betvjeen  the 
monopoly  countri:es  .and  'thiis  country  cuuld  affect  exports  from  the  ' 
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United  States  in  the  postvjar  period.  .In  prewar  years  about  75  percent  of 
our  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  v^feiit  to  quality  markets  and  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  to  price  markets  and  monopoly  countries.    It  appears 
that  some  adjustment  in  prices  for  low-quality  grades  is  necessary  to 
retain  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  this  country  to  those  miarkets 
in  which  price  rather  tha.n  quality  is  'the  dominant  factor* 


In  the  interval  between  World  War  I  and  VJorld  War  II,  many  countries 
'attempted  economic ' self-sufficiency,  or. economic  isolation.  These 
attempts  brought  into  being  many  restrictions  end  trade  deterrents  for 
■stimulation  of  home  production,  or  the  direction  of  trade  into  desired 
channels.     The  tobacco  export, trade  of  the  United  States  was  seriously 
hindered  by  import  regulations,  currency  manipulations,  preferential  rates 
of  duty,  o.nd  bo,rter  arrojigements,   .These  vnere  some  of  the  trr.de  conditions 
mentioned  on  page  4,  causing  United  Sta,tes  exports  to  decline  while  exports 
from  other  countries  Increased,    The  barter  arr?Jigements  .instituted  by 
•Germany  were  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  United  States  exports 
of  tobacco  to  that  country  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  World  I7ar  II,    Imperial  preference  likewise  influenced  axlversely 
exports  of  tobacco  from  this  country  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Imports  of 
tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  I9IS  v^ere  94»9  percent  of  United  States 
origin.     The.  present  preferential  duties  becrjne  effective  September  1, 
1919^0     Thereafter,  the  percentage  of  tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Empire  .countries  gradua.lly  increased  and  the  percentc.ge  from 
•the  United  States  decreased^    Table  11  shows  the  imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  into  the  Unitea  Kingd^om  from  the  United  States,  Empire  coiantries, 
and  from  other  countries, 

ITADLE  il.     UWITEO  KiWGOOi;  IMPORTS  OF  UNilAWUFACTUREO  LEAF  TOBACCO,  FRO'A  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

■Ej^Pl.Of.  .QOMHTRIES.,  mo  OTHER  ,COUK',TR»£S  FOR  SEt.gQTED.  Y.E.AR,S  Afs'D  t$tf-l9?d  
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It  Villi  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  i.-nports  from 
Empire  countries  corresponds  to  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  from  the 
United  Sta.tes,    Preferential  rates  of  duty  were  directl3A  responsible  for 
the  loss  in  the  relative  position  of  this  country  in  the  tobacco  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    The  tobacco  iinported  from  Srupire  countries  into  Great 
Britain  was  largely  flue-cured.     Unless  trade  barriers  were  removed,  or 
.  greatly  reduced,  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  other  classes  from  the 
United  States,  y-/ill  probably  decline  in  the  long-term  postx'jar  period. 

The  countries  of  continental  Evirope,  except  Portugal,  Spain, Switzerland, 
and  Sweden,  were  unable  to  obtain  supplies  of  flue-oured  tobacco  during  the 
war  years.    Their  stocks  were  probably  exiiausted  early  in  the  war,  and  they 
were  then  forced  to  rely  on  European  production  and  that  of  nearby  Asiatic 
countries  for  their  supplies  of,  tobacco  for  all  purposes.    Oriental  (Turkish) 
tobacco  was  popular  with  cigarette  smokers  in  many  continental  countries 
before  the  vjar,  and  since  it  vjas  the  main  supply  available  for  cigarettes 
during  the  war,  its  popularity  no  doubt  increased.    Oriental  tobacco  has 
characteristics  distinctly  different  from  those  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and 
it  appears  probably  that  during  the  war  an  increased  percentage  of  smokers 
in  Europe  became  accustom.ed  to  its  particular  flavor  and  aroma.     It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  for  s:.me  time 'Oriental  tobacco  villi  continue  in 
demand  for  cigarette  purposes,  and  this,  if  true,  m^ay  reduce  the  require- 
ments for  flue-cured  tobacco  in  several  European  countries. 

Fire-cured  tobaccp 

Fire-cured  types  made  up  the  second  largest  class  --'f  tobacco  exported 
from" the  United  States,  and  accounted  fcr  about  1U»5  percent  cf  prewar 
shipments,    Europe  took  the  bulic  cf  exports   jf  fire-cured  t';bacco,  and 
Africa  vvas  the  second  largest  .'vatlet.     These  two  continents  took  approxi- 
mately 96  percent  cf  fire-cured  exports  from  this  country  during  the  years 
preceding  the  recent  war.    In  Europe,  France  ivas  the  largest  imp-  rtor,  with 
the  Netherlands  secenid  -^ind  Belgiura  third,    Norxvay  vjas  the  largest  market 
for  Virginia  fire-cured.    The  British  and  French  'Jolonies  of  V/est  Africa 
took  the  bulk  of  fire-cured  exports  to  that  continent. 

The  immediate  prospects  for  the  export  of  fire-cured  tobacco  are 
favorable.    Stocks  of  United  States  fire-cured  tobacco  in  the  principal 
importing  countries  cf  Europe  and  Africa  were  exhiausted  in  s;.-ime  cc-untries 
at  the  close  of  tho  war  and  were  very  lov;  in  others.    There  sh' uld  be  a 
ready  demand  for  all  fire-cured  tobacco  now  available  fcr  exjDort  as  well 
as  for  the  amounts  available  fr-.m  the  19U5  and -19^6  crops.    The  actual 
demand  will  depend  f;n  the  ability  of  importing  countries  to  .provide  dollar 
exchange  and  on  their  willingness  t.-.  purchase  fire-cured  t^^-bacco  at  present 
market  prices. 

The  long-term  prospects  are  less  favorable  for  ex?oorts  of  fire-cured 
tobacco.    In  addition  to  the  unfavorable  factors  m.entioned  in  the  discus- 
sion of  flue-cured  tobacco,  there  is  tho  historic  trend  in  the  exports  of 
fire-cured  tobacco.    Exports  of  fire-cured  tobacco  have  been  on  the  decline 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.    In  the  5  years  before  'V'.rld  War  II, 
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average  annual  exports  were  less  than  une-third  of  the  voliame  exported  in 
1923.    This  decrease  was  due  to  the  change  in  consumer  preference  and  to 
competition  from  other  producing  comtries. 

The  greatest  decline  in  exports  of  fire-cured  tobacco  v;as  'in  trade  , 
with  Italy.    In  1923,  United  States  exports  r.f  Italy  -jf  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  amounted  to  3I  million  pounds  and  of  Virginia 
fire-cured  0,8  million  pounds.    This  trade  had  deteriorated  by  I938  to  0,5 
million  pounds  and  0,2  million  pounds,  respectively.    This  tremendous  loss 
in  exports  to  Italy  vjas  due  to  increased  Italian  production,  which  made 
that  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  and  provided  small  quant j.ties 
of  fire-cured  tobacco  for  export.     The  tobacco  industry  in  Ital^'-  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  the  trade  in  tobacco  there  is  not  ':h  a  competitive,  basis. 
The  exports  fr<jm  this  country  to  Italy,  therefore,  have  slight  chance  of 
reaching  their  former  projoortic  ns  under  existing  conditions. 

The  preferential  rate  of  duty  on  Lmports  of  Empire  tobacco  into  the 
United  Kingdom  aided  Nyasaland  in  ca,pturing  the  majnr  part  of  the  fire- 
cured  tobacco  market  in  Great  Britain^  In  1923,  the  United  States  exported 
41  .A  million  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco  t...  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
amount  decreased  to  A. 4  million  pounds  in  1938,  a  drop  of  37  million 
pounds,    A  part  of  this  decrease  ?/as  due  to  the  change  in  consujner  prefer- 
ence from  pipe  smoking  to  cigarettes.     The  decrease  was  also  due  to 
replacement  of  fire-cured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  by  that  from 
Nyasaland.     The  total  imports  from  Nyasaland  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
5.9  million  pounds  in  1923,  and  flue-cured  made  up  the  m.ajor  part  of  this 
amount.    In  193^,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  a  total  of  13.4  milliun 
pounds  from  Nyasaland,  and  darks,  mostly  fire-cured,  made  up  11.5  Jnillion 
of  this  amount.     The  drop  in  imports  of  fire-oured  tobacco  fr-^m  the 
United  States  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  offset  to  the  extent  of  some  10 
million  pounds  by  imports  from  Nyasaland.     In  recent  years,  tobacco 
production  in  Nyasaland  has  becom^e  primarily  a  native  crop,  snd  this  is 
particularly  true  of  fire-cured  t'"bacco,    In'1923,  production  by  natives 
amounted  to  approximately  0,2  million  pounds.    By  19 3^,  fire-cured  toba,cco 
groxm  by  native-s  in  Nyasaland  ainounted  to  12,5  millic^n  pounds,  and  in 
1943  native  production  reached  20,5  million  pounds.    The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  logical  market  for  the  bulk  of  this  tobacco  on  account  of  the  prefer- 
ential duty  granted  Empire^grovm  tobacco.     Shipping  and  currency  restric- 
tions during  the  war  years,  however,  enabled  Nyasaltmd  to  increase  its 
exports  to  West  Africa.    Nyasaland  exported  432,000  pounds  of  tobacco  to 
West  Africa  in  1938,  and  by  I943  this  trade  had  increased  to. 2, 751, 000 
pounds, i/  Trade  restrictions  prevented  the  shipment  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
from  the  United  States  to  West  Africa,  but  did  not  prevent  shipments  of 
tobacco  from  Nyasaland, 

It  appears  doubtful  that  there  will  be  a  reversal  in  the  trend  of 
consumer  preference  thatw, uld  be  sufficient  to  increase  greatly  the  con- 
sumption of  fire-cured  tobacco.     There  is  also  slight  probability  that 

1/  The  Nyasaland  Agricultural  Quarterly  Journal,  July  1945 « 
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producti  -n  in  c-ther  cuuntries  ivill,  , under  existing,  ponditi'.ns,  decline 
sxiff  icientlv  t  -  inorease  greatly  the  der/iand  f r^r  .f ire- jured  t  :.b,?.cc    fr  .m 
the  United  States.     It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  this  "class  'f 
tobacc!."'  p/ill  make  up  a  decreasing .  percentage  ;)f  .)ur  t '.bacoo  exports  in  the 
long-term  postv/ar  period. 

Light  ?^ir-c^y:eJi___t_o_bac_co 

'Light  air-cured  t.  bacr.)  includes  two  types  -  Burlej'-  and  1  arylond. 
;;ertain  r;haracteristics  are  c'  min  .n  t  .  b- th  but  in  :  thers  tlVey  are  imlike. 

Bur  ley, — Bur  ley  t.  ;bacco  was  n^t  important  in    ur  prouar  expf;'rt  trade. 
It  was,  and  still' is,  regarded  as  a  d  ncstio  tyioe.     In  prev.'ar  years, 
exp  erts  averaged  about  10  million  pounds  annually,  vjhidi  was  a  small  frac— 
ti<:;n  r.f  the  ojnount  produced,    Europe  t'.ok  about  B2,5  percent  ..f'the  prevjar  ' 
exp-:rts  of  Burle3%    Portugal,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Deninark,  and  Sv/eden, 
were  the  principal  imp  .r ting  c  untries.    During  the  war  years,  exports 
were  slightly- more  than- 50  percent  •  f  the  prev/ar  average,  and  these  went 
principally  to  F-rtugal,  Switzerland,  Llexioo,  and  Egypt, 

The  inunediate  prospects  f'-r  export  of  Bur  ley  t'^bacco  are  fav  rable, 
due  tv^  the  depletion  if  st  cks  in  the  principal  impr-rting  co-untries.  If 
th..;se  c-'Untries  that  v;ere  unable  tc  acquire  Burley  during  the  Vj3,r  years 
resume  their  prewi\r  imports,  ond- exports  to  Either  countries  o-  ntinue  at 
the  same  level  as  during  1940-A4,  the  exp  erts  o-f  Burley  will  exceed  pre- 
I'var  Vf.lurae,    It  appears  likely  that  this  will  tcke  place,  but  it  'is 
'improbable  that  Burley,  in  the  immediate  future,  will  be  ext^^rted  in  suf- 
ficient Volume  t,,  becme  an  ij'ipo.rtant  exp  rt  type. 

The  long-term  exijort  prospects  are  unciertain.    Burle;,-  is    nc  \±  the 
■principal  t.jbaccos  used  in  blending  American-type  cigarettes,  './igarettes 
were  sent  in  large  quc-^jitities  t-^  United  States  troops,  and  it  iS  probable 
th?ut  considerable  numbers  were  consumed  by  the  civili.an  populati^^n  and 
allied  troops  in  areas  whero  the  s  Icliers  v;ere  stati  ned.     The  Americrn 
cigarette,  therefore,  had  alm.ost  w  -rid-wide  distributi. .n  during  the  war. 
It  was  tho,ught  by  some  that  this  distributi^  .n  would  popularize  Meric^n 
cigarettes  end  increase  the  postwar  export  dem-':'jid  for  Burley  t  bacc  j.  This 
situation  has  n-.^t  yet  developed,  but  Lapse  of  time  may  have  been  insuf- 
ficient.   It  appears,  however,  that  a  greatly  increased  export  dem.and  m.ay 
depend  largely  _.n  the  eff  orts  m.ade  t?  p^'>pularize  the- use    f  Burley  tobacco 
in  f:  reign  countries. 

The  productio  n  of  Burley  t  .bacco  in  o-ther  c--.unti;i.es  is  very  limited, 
due  t-j  -unsatisfactory  results,  except  in  'Jr>iiada,    Any  c^:nside rable  increase 
in  foreign  demand  w  ^uld  be    f  direct  benefit  to  pr-:duoers  and  exporters  of 
this  country,  as  Burley  tobacc-  -  w  uld  be    obtainable  at  present  -  nly  fr'm 
the  United  States, 

Maryland. — Mar^^land  -nd  "(jhi-   export  t-bacc--"  are  combined  in  foreign 
trade  statistics;    The  araount    f  the  latter  is  unimp."  rtant,  due  tv.  its 
limited  product!  n,  oiid  export  figures  may,  theref  ore,  be  cnsidered  as 
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applicable  to  Maryland  tobacco  only,    Europe  vi/as  the  principal  prewar 
market  for  Maryland  tobacco,  with  North  African  countries  second  in  impor- 
tance.    The  principal  importing  countries  (;f  Europe  were  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  France,  Belgium.,  Germany,  and  Denmark,    Algeria  and  Tunisia 
took  the  bulk  of  exports  to  North  Africa, 

The  immediate  prospects  for  the  export  of  Maryland  t';bcacco  appear  tc> 
be  favorable.    Stocks  of  this  type  in  European  countries,  excepting 
Syjitzerland,  are  probably  depleted  ojid  will  need  to  be  replenished.  This 
should  create  an  immediate  potential  demand.     The  actual  demand  vdll,  of 
course,  be  dete'rmined  by  the  ability  of  the  several  countries  to  finance 
purchas3S  and  by  their  willingness  tL^  acquire  supplies  at  current  prices. 

The  long-termi  prospects  appear  to  be  less  fn.vorable,    Maryland  tobacco 
was  largely  an  export  type  bef-ire  W  )rld  War  I,.    As  late  as  192?,  exports 
were  about  77  percent  of  total  production  in  1926,  but  thereafter  they 
declined  irregularly  to  their  prevjar  level   .f  .about  16  percent,    France  was 
for  many  years  the  main  export  outlet  for  Mn.ryland  tobacco,  in  1927  taking 
4A.7  percent  of  the  Maryland  and  Ohio,  tobacco  exported.    After  that  yea.r,- 
exports  to  France  dwindled  irregularly,  and  during  the  later  prevjar  years, 
average  annual  shipments  t'..  that  country  were  only  12  percent   .f  total 
exports.    Exports  t-.i  the  Netherlands  also  declined,  but  the  takings  of 
Switzerland  were  vjell  maintained.     In  1927 ,  exports  of  Marylnnd  and  Ohio 
tobacco  amounted  to  20  million  pounds,  and  by  1938  the  amount  ha.d  decreased 
to  4,5  million  pounds. 

Supplies  of  car-cured-  tobacco  are  available  from  other  C'': 'untries , 
including  French  colonies.    Although  these  gro¥>rths  may  not  be  comparable 
in  quality  to  Maryland  tobaccc;,  they  can  be  used  as  substitutes,  and  morer- 
over,  the  air-cured  tobacco  a,vai lab le  from,  some  areas  is  much  lov/er  in 
price.     It  appears  improbable  that  long-term  exports  "f  Marylajid  tobacco 
will  greatly  exceed  prevjar  shipments  unless  prices  'of  export  grades  are 
adjusted  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Dark  ,§i£-.93i^£^  tobacco 

The  dark  -air-cured  tobacc':^s  include  One  Sucker  (Type  35)?  Green  River 
(Type  36),  and  Virginia  Sun-cured  (Type  37),    Exports,  if  my,  of  the 
latter  type  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  recorded  separately  in  "Foreign 
Commerce  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 

One  _Sucker_. — This  type  has  been  of  minor  importance  in  Iccaf  exports. 
It  was,  and  is  now,    mainly  used  for  dom.estic  manufacture^  but  the  rehan- 
dling  trade  tal-ces  certain  grades,,  and  a  sm.all  amf.unt  of  leaf  is  exported, 
Europe  vjas  the  principal  outlet  f  -r  leaf,  vjhile  Africa  took  s.-me  leaf  and 
most  of  the  rehandled  tobacco  of  this  type,     Prevfar  shipments  of  leel  vnere 
less  than  one  million  pomds  annually,    Belgium  and  the  'Netherlands  were 
the  principal  European  mLarkets  and  the  French  and  British  Jolonies  of  West 
Africa  took  the  bulk  of  shipments  to  that  continent. 
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The  immediate  prospects  for  exports  appear  to  be  favorable.  This 
assurnpti:'-n  is  based  on  the  probability  nf  depleted  stacks  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  :?jid  the  desire  of  imp'>rters  to  replenish  their  supplies.  Exports 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1945  ^vere  in  excess  of  average  annual  shipments 
in  the  5-year  previ/ar  peri  od , 

The  long-term  outlook  for  exports  -:f  One  Sucket  t)bacGo  is  less 
encouraging.    The  past  trend  in  c-- nsumer  preference  has  been  t'.;vjard  the  use 
of  light,  thin,  tobacco,  a-nd  this  vias  unfavorable  to  increased  usage  :f 
dark,  heavj'"-bodj.ed  leaf.    The  present  price  of  One  Sucker  t'^bacc,  if  it  is 
mai-ntained,  ivill  also  hamper  the  export  t^\ade  as  substitute  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  is  available  from  ■  ther  countries  at  lorjer  prices.    Unless  txhcre  is 
a  decided  chrjnge  in  consumer  proference  cjid  at  the  s™e'time  a  decrease  in 
the  prices       export  grades  to  meet  f'  reign  competition,  it  appears  that 
exports  of  One  Sucker  tobacc'-'  iplCJ  be  reduced  in  the  long-term  postivar 
period. 

Green  River. — In  the  early  years    ^  its  dGvel'/pnont,  Green  River 
tobacco  vjas  an  export  type.    After  '.Ti.rld  TJar  I,  exp'">rts  decreased  and  the 
decline  has  continued.     In  1923,  exjiorts  t.-:taled  1J+  million  pounds,  ond  by 
1938,  only  3.6  million  pounds  were  sent  tr,  foreign  cour.tries.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  export  market,  but  Belgium  and  Eire  ivere 
also  important  outlets. 

The  immediate  prospects  for  export  of  Green  River  to^bacco  appear  to  be 
fr,vora.ble,    Sto-cks  of  this  type  in  importing  countries  are  probably  depleted 
and  wil'-i-  need  to  be  replenished.    This,  if  true,  will  probably  cause  export 
dema,nd,  in  the  immediate  future,  t'^  exceed  prewar  shipments. 

The  long-term,  prospects  are  less  favorable.     It  is  probable  that  the 
World  trend  from  pipe  smoking  to  cigarettes  has  been  accelera.ted  by  rforld 
War  II,    If  so,  the  demand  for  dark  air-cured  tr^bacco  would  be  decreased. 
The  prewar  trend  is  indicated  by  the  takings  of  tobacco  by  Eire,  which 
ijnports  most  of  its  tobacco.    In  1923,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Eire  were  8,2  milli;,n  potinds.    Of  this  amount,  flue-cured  ace  unted  for 
1.7  million  pounds,  fire-cured  3,1  million,  and  Green  River,  3.3  million. 
In  1938,  exports  t;.)  Eire  were  appruximately  12  million  pounds,  '.)f  \i)hich 
10,3  million  were  flue-cured,  1,5  rdllion  fire-cured,  and  0.2  million 
Green  River.    In  I5  years,  the  exports  to  Eire  of  Green' River  tobacco 
decreased  from  3.3  million  pc^unds  to  0,2  million  pounds,  a  drop  of  9^.  per- 
cent.   Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  v;ere  6.8  million 
pounds  in  I923,  end  2.8  million  in  1938.    In  the  case  of  Eire,  the  decrease 
in  takings  ^jf  Green  River  tobacco  was  due  to  the  change  in      nsumer  use  of 
tobacco.    The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  due  p-^jrtly  to 
the  chajige  in  the  usage  vf  t'-bacco  and  partly  to  Imperial  Preference.  In 
1938,  the  United  King-dom  imported  from  India  6.5  million  pounds  c:f  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  whereas  its  total  imports  of  all  tyi^os  fr-m  India  were  only 

million  pounds  in  I923,    Preferential  rate  of  duty  was  a  c. -ntributing 
factor  in  the  replacement  of  Green  River  tobacco  by  Indio.n  tobacco,  and 
should  the  preference  be  cntinued,  it  appears  th-^t  export  :;f  Green  River 
tobacco  would  decrease  rather  thaji  increase  in  the  Ir.ng-termi  shipments  to 
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,thot  coyntry.    Price  will  also  be  a  factor  in  the  long-tern  prospects  i')r 
export  of  this  type,  since  supplies  of  dark  air-curecl  t''  baoc"  rore  av.':'al- 
able  from  other  countries  at  prices  below  thr^se  now  prevailing-  fc-r  Green 
River  tobacco.    Under  present  competitive  conditions,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  the  foreign  trade  in  Green  River  tobacc-'  will  materially  exceed,  in 
the  long-term  postvirar  (Exports,  that    <f  the  prewar  years, 

^.^Apk_Fat_^  and^rrk_  .  . 

These  tobo^ccos  are  processed  before  they  are  exported,  •  The  treatment 
is  a  trade  sepret,  and  it  is  said  to  vary  somewhat  to  meet  special  require- 
ments of  the  countries  of  destination,    Alth...ugh  the  amount  exp^^rted  is  not 
great,  it  provides  en  outlet  f:-r  certain  grades  '..f  dark  air-cured  and  fire- 
cured  tobacco,  .and  it  is  of  importance  tr^  pr^.ducers,  as  exports  of  untreated 
leaf  uf  these  types  declined  in  prewar  years.    Exports  averaged  slightly 
less  than  9  millit.n  pounds  annually  f  -^r  the  193A--3S  period.     The  West  Coast 
of  Africa  T\;as  the  principal  miCjrket,  and  smaller  amounts  went  t-;  the 
Go,ribbea.n  area  and  to  Surc.pe,  . 

Shipmients  to  the  principal  iiiporting  c  .;i.mtries  have  been  restricted  for 
several  yoars  and  their  stocks  are  necessa.rily  low  or  exhausted,  Tlie 
immediate  prospects  for  e^qoorts  should,  therefore,  be  favorable,  iicrer^ver, 
restrictions  on  West  African  trade  have  been  rem- ved  tr^  a  o  nsiderable 
extent  and  ejxj^orts  of  tobacco  to  that  area  sh  ,uld  now  be  less  difficult. 

The  long-term  prospects  are  not  unfavorable.     The  treatm-ont  of  Black 
Fat  and  Dark  African  toba.ccc  is  a  highly  specialized  operation,    •  Attempts 
at  duplicating  United  Sto.tes  ejcports  have  net  been  highly  successful,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  vjith  the  removal  of  trade  restricti  .ns ,  exp  -rts  of 
treated  leo£  tobacco  will,  continue  to  find  favf:r  ivith  consumers .     Uhrnge  in 
consumier  preference  to  manuf actujred  products,  particularly^  oig.arettes,  has 
reduced  the  demand  for  Black  F,at  and  Dark  i.frican  tobacco  and  this  trend 
will  probabl;y  continue.     The  African  is  conservative  and  n.  t  given  to  rapid 
change,  and  the  switch  to  mcnuf act^Ared  products  is  expected. -t:,j  bo  gradual, 
pr^viding  supplies  of  treated  leaf  are  available  at  reasonable  prices,- 
It  is  prc^bable  that  exports  to  West  .arica  will  be  fa.irly  vrell  maintained 
fcr  several  years,  but  that,  shipments  to..  Europe  and  the  Jaribbean  area  may 
be  of  decreasing  importa.nce  in  the  long-term  postwar  peri  xl. 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE 


United  States  exports  of  tmoanufactured  tobacco  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1946  amounted  to  about  327  million  pounds  (declared  weight)  with  a  valuation  of 
$171,710,000,  compared  with  264  million  pounds  (valuation  $135,731,000)  for  a 
similar  period  a  year  ago.    About  273  million  pounds,  or  84  percent  of  total 
exports  during  the  1946  period,  consisted  of  flue-ovired#    Fire-cxnred  exports 
totaled  19.7  million  povmds,  compfiired  with  27«7  million  during  the  first  6 
months  of  last  year*    Bur  ley  exports,  eunounting  to  15*3  million  pounds,  were 
nearly  6  times  as  large  as  those  for  the  first  half  of  1945* 


During  the  first  6  months  of  1946,  flue-cured  exports  went  to  some  50 
countries  and  dependencies*    About  197  million  pounds,  or 72  percent  of  total 
flue-c\a*ed  exports,  went  to  the  United  Kingdcm*    Australia  took  15#8  million 
pounds  emd  China  10*6  million*    Other  leading  purchasers  of  flue-cured  were 
Belgixsa  with  7«3,  New  Zealand  6*3,  and  India  5*1  million  pounds*    Total  exports 
of  flue-ctired  were  about  21  percent  larger  than  the  exports  of  this  class  for 
the  first  half  of  1945* 


UNITED  STATES  X    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
declared  weight,  January-Jxme  1946  a/ 


T§4? 


January- 
March 

*  April 

• 
• 

• 
• 

May 

•      June  ' 
t 

Total 
:  6  months 

1,000 

J  1,000 

t 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

poxmds 

:  pounds 

4 
• 

pounds 

;    pounds    :  po\mds 

128,568 

r  49,528 

t 

• 
• 

45,573 

49,323 

:  272.992 

Kentuolcy-Tennessee  : 

• 
• 

r 

2,475 

:  4,055 

• 
• 

4,453 

I      4,897    :  15.880 

Virginia  fire-ctired***»t 

932 

:  710 

1,486 

:         701  : 

;  3,829 

1,604 

:  3,676 

• 

5,266 

t      4,797  ! 

t  15,343 

1,017 

:  390 

• 
• 

1,159 

!         115  : 

2,681 

One-Sucker*  *••***••• 

223 

t  26 

• 
• 

299 

f                  0  ! 

548 

954 

:  85 

* 
• 

549  : 

13  J 

1,601 

Black  Fatf  etc»«******«t 

942 

t  480 

t 

1,140 

{         429  : 

2,991 

1,806 

t  203 

755  : 

253  : 

3,017 

11 

:  67 

t 

7  < 

!             0  : 

85 

Stems,  trimmings  and  : 

k 

4,936 

:  1,181 

• 
• 

1,606  ! 

212  1 

7,935 

Value  (1,000  dollars),*: 

143,468 
76,633 

:  60,401 
r  32,264 

t 
t 

62,293 
32,404 

:    60^740  : 
t    30,409  : 

326,902 
171,710 

  .  ■    *_  *   « 

Source:    Records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis,    a^  Preliminary 
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Exports  of  Kentucky "Tennessee  f ire-curedy  totaling  15»9  million  pounds 
for  the  first  half  of  1946,  went  chiefly  to  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
the  Netherlands,    Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  went  largely  to  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Nor';\ray,    Total  exports  of  fire-cured  were  only  71  percent 
of  those  during  the  first  6  months  of  1945,  because  of  the  short  supply 
available  for  shipment  abroad, 

Burley  exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  1946  went  to  some  35  countries 
and  dependencies,    France,  which  took  6  million  pounds,  was  the  principal 
customer  for  Burley,    Other  important  purchasers  were  Portugal,  Mexico,  and 
Norway,    Total  6-month  exports  of  Burley  were  considerably  above  the  average 
annual  shipments  of  10,6  million  pounds  for  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  period, 

Maryland  exports  of  2,7  million  pounds  were  destined  chiefly  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  Netherlands,    One-sucker  exports  were  shipped  principally  to 
France  and  ■Test  African  countries.    Green  River  went  largely  to  France, 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  continued  to  be  the  principal  markets  for  Black 
Fat,    Exports  of  cigar  leaf,  which  totaled  3  million  pounds,  were  chiefly  to 
Belgium,  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzerland,    China  v/as  the  des- 
tination of  the  bulk  of  exports  of  stems,  trimmings,  and  scrap,  amounting  to 
nearly  8  million  pounds. 


